RECORD  SOURCES  FOR  SCOTTISH 
CHURCH  HISTORY 

By  Henry  M.  Baton,  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh. 


The  late  Dr.  Maitland  Thomson,  in  his  Rhind  Lectures  on  the  Scottish 
Records,  paid  a just  tribute  to  the  parochial  clergy  when  he  stated  that 
“ most  of  the  Scottish  local  historians  are  ministers.”  It  is  at  least  true 
that  the  resources  of  the  Record  Office  in  H.M.  General  Register  House 
are  being  increasingly  taken  advantage  of  by  clergymen  and  others 
interested  in  Church  history  in  its  various  aspects  ; thither  they  go  to 
consult  such  records  as  are  calculated  to  shed  light  on  the  subject  in  general, 
or  on  particular  problems  which  they  desire  to  solve. 

In  assessing  the  value  of  these  Records  for  the  above  purpose,  much 
depends  upon  the  objective  which  the  student  has  in  view.  This  may 
range  from  a fuU-grown,  comprehensive  treatise  like  the  Rev.  A.  Allan’s 
History  of  the  Parish  of  Channelkirk,  or  Dr.  Bentinck’s  History  of  Dornoch 
Parish  and  Cathedral,  through  every  gradation  to  the  unpretentious 
selection  of  a few  items  from  some  Kirk-session  record,  embraced  in  a 
volume  of  some  40-50  pp.  The  trend  in  these  days  is  towards  specialisa- 
tion ; and  while,  as  in  the  case  of  political  and  constitutional  history,  little 
new  light  may  be  shed  on  the  main  features  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
Scotland,  yet  with  the  increasing  amount  of  record  material  now  available 
there  is  much  to  reward  the  student  who  is  interested  in  particular  aspects 
of  Church  polity  during  the  past  six  centuries. 

I 

Among  records  which  provide  material  of  a general  and  comprehensive 
nature,  applicable  to  a long  period  of  time  and  to  most  features  of  Church 
life,  there  are  the  following  ; — 

1.  The  Records  of  Parliament.  They  extend  from  1124  to  1707, 
and  have  been  made  available  in  handsome  form  by  the  labours  of  those 
eminent  scholars,  Thomas  Thomson  and  Cosmo  Innes,  in  twelve  great 
foUo  volumes,  with  an  exhaustive  index.  These  volumes  can  be  consulted 
in  any  important  library  ; and  the  original  MS.,  together  with  additional 
warrants  and  papers,  at  the  Record  Office  in  Edinburgh. 

2.  The  Register  of  Privy  Council,  extending  from  1545  to  1706. 
No  student  can  afford  to  overlook  this  source,  and  for  his  convenience  it 
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has  been  printed  as  a Record  publication,  in  a series  of  quarto  volumes 
bringing  it  down  to  the  year  i68g.  For  the  remaining  period  the  register 
itself,  with  its  relative  warrants  and  papers,  is  available  for  inspection. 
The  introductions  to  the  printed  volumes  of  this  Register  furnish  a 
synopsis  of  the  contents  relating  to  Church  and  Religion,  and  indicate 
more  or  less  the  historical  value  and  environment  of  what  is  recorded. 
A detailed  index  affords  the  enquirer  much  help. 

3.  The  Records  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  divide  themselves 
into  two  sections  : — (i)  Register  of  Acts  and  Decreets  ; (2)  Register  of 
Deeds.  Both  of  these  begin  about  1550  and  continue  till  the  present  day. 
Anything  in  the  nature  of  a complete  guide  to  the  contents  of  these 
registers  is  entirely  awanting  ; but  for  certain  periods  here  and  there, 
some  sort  of  directory  is  available.  Time  and  patience  are  needed  in  the 
handling  of  them,  perhaps  more  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  ; but  the 
outcome  is  often  sufficient  reward  in  itself  for  the  expenditure  of  labour. 
Dr.  Thomson  indicated  that  in  the  Register  of  Deeds  there  may  be  found 
documents  relating  to  the  setting  up  of  a parish  school,  the  building  of  a 
church,  purchase  of  a peal  of  bells,  arrangements  between  the  patron  of  a 
living  and  his  presentee,  etc.  In  the  Register  of  Decreets  there  are  many 
actions  by  ministers  against  parishioners  for  payment  of  stipend,  and  in 
relation  to  the  upkeep  of  manses  and  church  fabric,  often  with  full  details 
as  to  boundaries  of  glebes.  From  this  source  Mr.  Warrack  collected 
material  for  the  second  of  his  Rhind  Lectures  on  “ Domestic  Life  in 
Scotland,  1488-1688,”  taking  as  his  text  the  list  of  furnishings  in  the 
parson  of  Stobo’s  manse  in  Glasgow. 

4.  The  Registers  of  the  Commissary  Courts,  beginning  about  1550 
and  continuing  to  1823.  These  embrace  Wills  and  Inventories  of  moveable 
property,  decisions  in  matrimonial  causes,  and  in  actions  for  slander. 
They  are  a mine  not  only  for  genealogical  and  personal  details  respecting 
individual  clergymen,  but  for  most  interesting  revelations  as  to  the  social 
life  and  habits  of  the  community.  Among  the  inventories  are  many 
detailed  lists  of  books  on  Theology  and  other  subjects,  the  valued  posses- 
sion of  studious  clergymen  of  a bygone  day.  Details  also  of  house  furniture 
and  other  appurtenances  are  of  extreme  interest.  The  districts  superin- 
tended by  the  Commissaries  were  for  the  most  part  co-extensive  with  the 
episcopal  dioceses  of  Pre-Reformation  times ; but  after  1823  they  were 
restricted  to  the  areas  of  the  shires  or  counties.  Indexes  of  a very  useful 
nature  are  available,  for  the  period  prior  to  1823,  regarding  the  Wills 
recorded  in  these  registers.  For  the  other  records  of  the  Commissariots, 
some  are  indexed  and  some  are  not ; and  indeed  some  sections  of  these 
records  are  stiU  preserved  locally,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  students 
and  genealogists. 
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5.  There  is  a large  group  of  Records  relating  to  Teinds  or 
Tithes.  Some  of  these  records  are  preserved  in  the  Teind  Office,  and 
some  in  the  Record  Office  ; but  as  the  two  offices  are  in  adjacent  buildings 
no  great  inconvenience  arises  with  regard  to  access.  Teinds  are  of  course 
of  very  ancient  origin  ; but  the  extant  records  only  begin  about  the 
middle  of  the  XVIth  century.  For  earlier  references  to  the  subject  one 
must  have  recourse  to  other  registers  of  a general  nature  such  as  are  being 
enumerated.  Some  of  these  Teind  registers  will  be  more  specifically 
mentioned  later  on. 

6.  The  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal  is  of  much  importance,  as  record- 
ing gifts  and  pensions,  commissions  to  clerics  and  others,  and  presentations 
to  churches  and  benefices.  It  contains  also  another  class  of  entry,  of 
which  the  late  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  made  full  use  in  his  critical  analysis  of 
the  morals  of  the  earlier  generation  of  spiritual  fathers.  He  had  special 
acquaintance  with  this  Register,  having  edited  Vol.  II  and  part  of  Vol.  Ill 
as  a Record  Publication.  The  full  story  is  told  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Reformation.  Unfortunately  (or  perhaps  fortunately,  for  the  reputation 
of  those  concerned),  the  Register  begins  only  in  1488.  While  Respites 
and  Legitimations  tend  in  subsequent  years  to  disappear,  the  later 
volumes  are  still  useful  along  different  lines. 

7.  The  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  of  which  there  is  a printed 
abridgement  down  to  1668,  contains  royal  and  other  charters  relative  to 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  monasteries  and  nunneries,  altarages 
and  chaplainries,  feus  of  kirk-lands,  and  other  material  of  that  nature. 

8.  In  addition  to  these  Registers  of  the  Seals,  mention  must  be  made 
of  an  extensive  Collection  of  Original  Charters  and  other  Documents, 
which  have  been  acquired  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  century,  and 
of  which  a Calendar  and  Index  have  been  made  relative  to  the  period 
1142  to  1600.  Many  of  the  documents  are  of  great  importance.  The 
earUest  charter  is  that  of  David  I to  the  monks  of  Melrose,  conferring 
portions  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  endowment  of  that  abbey. 

9.  Records  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  Circuit  Courts. 
These  are  extant  from  1493,  and  all  records  and  papers  from  that  date  to 
1800  have  now  been  transferred  to  the  Register  House.  The  remainder 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Justiciary  Office.  Pitcairn  made  their  contents 
known  to  some  extent  in  his  volumes  of  " Criminal  Trials,”  but  only 
for  about  a century  and  a half.  A small  section  of  later  date  was  published 
for  the  Scottish  History  Society.  From  these  two  samples  it  will  be  evident 
that  there  is  much  material  regarding  certain  aspects  of  Church  life  ; the 
fluctuating  tide  of  morality,  and  the  prevalence  of  witchcraft  (so-called), 
being  reflected  in  their  pages. 

10.  To  conclude  this  survey  of  the  General  Records,  I mention  three 
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portfolios  of  Miscellaneous  Papers  connected  with  the  Church,  em- 
bracing the  period  1527  to  1770.  The  mere  mention  of  a few  of  them 
will  shew  the  variety  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  : — 

Warrant  for  repair  of  churches  in  the  Merse,  1555-7. 

Action  for  the  repair  of  the  kirk  of  Hamilton,  1584. 

Contract  between  the  parishioners  of  Eccles  and  a mason  about  the 
building  of  a church,  1601. 

Convictions  against  certain  persons  at  Dumfries  for  failing  to  attend 
communion,  1606. 

Agreement  about  a kirk  and  school  at  Wigtown,  1641. 

Papers  about  the  patronage  of  Aberlady,  1672. 

Enforcement  by  Commissary  of  a fine  imposed  by  a Kirk-session, 
1684. 

Distribution  of  charities  to  the  poor,  Edinburgh,  1693. 

List  of  poor  in  parish  of  Greenock,  1695. 

37  lists  of  Divinity  students  and  probationers,  1703-1737. 

Papers  relating  to  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland. 

Papers  regarding  the  recovery  of  Church  registers. 

There  is  a precept  in  1708  by  the  Commissioners  of  General  Assembly  to 
pay  £100  to  Mr.  Semple  of  Liberton  to  carry  on  his  History  of  the  Church 
and  buy  up  certain  MSS.  The  sum  was  paid  in  1719  ; and  in  1748  there 
is  a list  furnished  by  an  auctioneer  of  the  manuscripts  put  up  for  sale. 
It  is  understood  that  all  these  manuscripts  have  disappeared.  Another 
interesting  item  is  a proposal  in  1699  to  establish  a university  or  college 
at  Inverness. 


II 

If  we  come  to  particular  periods  of  Scottish  Church  History,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  outline  the  material  available  for  research  regarding  (i)  the 
Pre-Reformation  Period  ; (2)  the  First  Reformation,  from  1560  to  the 
death  of  James  VI  ; (3)  the  Second  Reformation,  1625  to  1660  ; (4)  the 
period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  (the  Covenanting  period 
distinctively)  ; (5)  the  Jacobite  or  Post-Revolution  period  ; (6)  the 

XVHIth  century. 

In  the  above  sub-division  I make  no  mention  of  the  Celtic  or  pre- 
Romish  Church.  On  that  period  of  the  Church’s  history  the  records  here 
dealt  with  shed  only  a feeble  light,  and  more  by  way  of  inference  than 
direct  statement.  What  little  there  is  may  be  found  chiefly  in  works  like 
Lawrie’s  Early  Scottish  Charters,  whose  notes  (largely  inspired  by  Dr. 
Maitland  Thomson,  a keen  record  scholar)  are  of  considerable  value. 
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In  a pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Historical  Association  of  Scotland* 
something  is  told  of  the  fate  that  befell  many  of  our  early  Scottish  Records, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries.  Had  these 
survived,  scholars  would  doubtless  have  had  abundant  material  for  a 
more  precise  and  full  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  more  numerous  allusions  to  the  ancient  foundations  and 
fanes  that  it  supplanted.  I need  not  here  refer  to  well-known  scholars 
who  have  made  this  period  their  special  study,  and  whose  volumes  are 
easily  accessible. 

I.  Pre-Reformation  Period — (a)  XIVth  and  XVth  Centuries. 
For  these  centuries,  embracing  the  earlier  and  somewhat  purer  period  of 
Papal  domination,  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  record  material  in  our 
Scottish  repositories.  I can  only  refer  you  to  a few  special  sources  ; chief 
among  them  being  the  Cartularies  of  monastic  houses,  most  of  which  have 
been  made  available  in  print  (though  often  somewhat  undecipherable  to 
the  unskilled  reader)  in  the  quartos  of  the  Bannatyne  and  kindred  Clubs. 
Maitland  Thomson  says  of  these  cartularies  that  “ it  was  largely  from 
them  that  Prof.  Cosmo  Innes  drew  the  material  for  his  well-known  books 
on  our  early  social  history.”  There  is  also  much  material  at  Durham 
relative  to  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  South-eastern  Scotland.  In  the 
Record  Office  there  is  preserved  a series  of  Papal  bulls  and  processes,  the 
earliest  dating  from  1146  ; including,  among  other  items,  reference  to  a 
dispute  between  the  nuns  of  North  Berwick  and  the  Laird  of  Bass  about 
tithes,  which  took  the  form  of  so  many  barrels  of  fat  of  the  solan  geese 
on  the  Bass  Rock. 

Fortunately,  where  the  resources  at  home  fail  us,  it  is  possible  in  some 
degree  to  supplement  the  deficiency  by  resort  to  Continental  archives, 
and  notably  to  those  of  the  Vatican.  Dr.  Thomson  obtained  transcripts 
of  quite  a number  of  documents  illustrative  of  the  administration  of  canon 
law  in  Scotland,  including  dispensations  for  marriage,  bestowal  of  benefices, 
etc.  ; and  these  are  bound  in  several  volumes.  Professor  Baxter’s  Copiale 
Prioratus  S.  Andree  also  contains  a number  of  documents  illustrative 
of  Papal  administration  and  legal  procedure  during  this  period. 
More  particularly,  however,  I mention  here  record  material  of  great 
importance  to  scholars,  which  has  just  been  published.  Dr.  Annie 
Cameron,  a graduate  of  Glasgow  University,  and  recently  laureated 
D.Litt.  of  St.  Andrews  University,  spent  several  winters  at  Rome,  and  by 
her  assiduous  efforts  has  gleaned  from  the  Vatican  Registers  much  entirely 
new  information  about  the  spiritual  commerce  between  Scotland  and  the 
Papal  See  in  the  XVth  century.  Her  book  is  entitled  The  Apostolic 
Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  1 418-1488,  and  deals  with  financial 

1 “The  Scottish  Records  : Their  History  and  Value  for  Research  ” ; price  is. 
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relations  between  Rome  and  the  Scottish  Church.  In  a forthcoming  work 
she  will  deal  with  material  regarding  petitions  to  Rome  for  benefices, 
dispensations,  etc.,  during  the  early  part  of  the  XVth  century. 

To  supplement  these  somewhat  detached  fragments  of  record,  there  is 
of  course  the  printed  Calendar  of  Papal  Letters,  from  ng8  to  1464. 

I.  Pre-Reformation — {b)  XVIth  Century.  With  the  advent  of  the 
XVIth  century,  record  material  becomes  somewhat  more  abundant.  The 
Monastic  Cartularies  continue  to  shed  light  on  the  extent  of  Church 
property,  and  they  are  aided  by  Rentals  and  Accounts  of  Religious 
Houses  (various  papers  dating  from  1465) , and  Rentals  of  the  Chaplainries 
of  the  Blackfriars  and  Greyfriars  and  other  orders  (which  though  dated 
1573  reflect  the  condition  of  matters  prior  to  the  change  of  religion). 
There  are  also  Registers  of  Tacks  (or  Leases)  of  the  lands  pertaining  to 
the  Abbeys  of  Holyrood,  Dunfermline,  and  Coupar-Angus.  For  the 
bestowal  of  benefices  there  is  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal,  already  alluded 
to  ; and  there  are  five  Rolls  of  Taxation  of  benefices,  one  being  for  the 
expense  of  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546.  Many  other  RoUs 
exist  in  widely  scattered  quarters.  Papal  Bulls  and  processes  continue 
to  furnish  data  about  foundation  of  religious  houses  (e.g.  that  of  the 
Convent  of  Sciennes,  Edinburgh,  1517),  and  other  matters  ; including 
a very  closely  written  document  concerning  the  institution  of  the  College 
of  Justice,  1535.  For  judicial  procedure  in  Church  Courts,  there  are 
Registers  of  the  Decreets  and  Acts  of  the  Official  of  St.  Andrews  Principal, 
and  his  vicegerent  in  Lothian  (roughly  1513  to  1555)  ; besides  those 
sections  of  the  Registers  of  the  Commissary  Courts  which  survive  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  century.  Of  the  Wills  recorded  in  the  last- 
mentioned  source.  Dr.  Thomson  points  out  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Church  official  to  see  that  ‘ ‘ even  if  there  were  no  legacies  to  pious  purposes, 
a suitable  sum  should  be  spent  on  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased — 
besides  there  were  the  dues  to  pay — the  quota,”  or  quotsilver.  The  vicar 
claimed  the  cow  and  upmost  cloth — with  disastrous  results  at  times, 
according  to  Sir  David  Lyndesay’s  ” Satire.”  Of  more  general  import 
are  the  Registers  of  Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council  (extending  1478  to  1532), 
followed  by  those  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  (1532  to  1557). 
Only  a small  part  of  this  record  has  been  issued  in  printed  form,  and  for 
a large  portion  of  it  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  contents  except 
by  a patient  search  through  each  volume  page  by  page.  That  it  will 
repay  perusal,  even  at  such  cost,  is  evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  quoted  by  notable  writers  on  the  pre- Reformation  period.  It  contains 
illustration  of  the  inter-relations  of  civil  with  ecclesiastical  courts  ; actions 
about  teinds,  and  repair  of  churches  ; visitations  of  religious  houses  ; 
mention  of  processions  of  churchmen  praying  for  the  success  of  arms  ; 
data  about  what  constitutes  a monk’s  portion  or  the  subsistence  for  a 
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nun  ; also  lawsuits  relating  to  friars,  including  the  apostacy  and  flight 
of  one  of  these. 

Of  particular  interest  for  this  period  are  the  earlier  Protocol  Books 
of  the  public  notaries.  A few  of  these  have  been  edited  for  and  issued 
by  the  Scottish  Record  Society,  and  contain  a full  digest  of  the  entries 
recorded  in  these  books  ; but  a large  number  of  volumes  still  in  manuscript 
await  the  inspection  of  scholars.  The  majority  of  the  printed  volumes 
have  seen  the  hght  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Patrick,  and 
Bishop  Dowden  ; and  a cursory  inspection  of  them  reveals  the  fact  that 
they  contain  many  concrete  illustrations  in  support  of  the  arguments 
and  conclusions  of  these  great  writers.  There  are  lists  of  voters  at  the 
popular  election  of  parish  clerks  (women  as  well  as  men  voting,  thus  early 
introducing  us  to  women  suffrage).  There  are  frequent  entries  relative 
to  disputes  between  churchmen  themselves,  and  between  churchmen  and 
laymen  ; in  one  of  the  volumes  the  discord  prevalent  in  a religious  house 
is  amply  unfolded  in  a series  of  entries,  a prior  who  seemed  at  first  to  be 
on  excellent  terms  with  his  canons  having  later  to  flourish  his  credentials 
in  their  face  in  the  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  keep  them  in  subjection. 

It  cannot  however  be  too  much  emphasised,  that  no  serious  student 
of  the  pre-Reformation  Church,  during  the  whole  or  any  particular  period 
of  its  existence  in  our  country,  dare  launch  forth  on  his  researches  without 
consulting,  and  indeed  having  ever  at  his  hand,  such  authorities  as  the 
Statuta  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae,  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson  (2  vols., 
Bann.  Club)  ; Dr.  David  Patrick’s  translation  of  these  Statutes,  edited 
for  the  Scottish  History  Society  in  1907  ; and  Bishop  Dowden’s  Rhind 
Lectures  on  The  Mediaeval  Church  in  Scotland,  1910.  Dr.  Hay  Fleming’s 
Princeton  Lectures  on  The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  1910,  and  Dr.  Coulton’s 
Rhind  Lectures  on  Scottish  Abbeys  and  Social  Life,  are  also  helpful. 
Each  of  these  treatises  is  so  amply  documented  and  so  efficiently  edited 
that  perhaps  little  of  a general  nature  is  left  for  future  scholars  to  add  ; 
but  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  collection  of  specific  cases,  applicable  to 
particular  localities  and  illustrative  of  sundry  features  of  that  period  of 
our  ecclesiastical  history.  Among  other  things,  there  is  pressing  need 
and  ample  material  for  histories  of  the  various  religious  orders  in  Scotland, 
on  the  lines  of  Dr.  Moir  Bryce’s  monumental  work  on  The  Scottish 
Grey  friars  (2  vols.,  1909). 

As  for  the  aftermath,  when  the  dispossessed  Church  was  energetically 
seeking  to  regain  its  footing  on  these  shores,  the  student  will  find  very 
useful  material  in  sundry  other  publications  of  the  Scottish  History 
Society,  and  notably  in  Dr.  Cameron’s  two  volumes  of  the  Warrender 
Papers.  These  were  published  just  a few  years  ago,  and  a further  volume 
is  in  prospect,  containing  material  regarding  the  history  of  the  Church 
after  the  passing  away  of  that  unhappy  Queen  who  constituted  the  storm 
centre  of  these  attacks  on  Protestantism. 

B 
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2.  First  Reformation.  This  leads  me  now  to  mention  some  further 
records  which  have  special  reference  to  the  state  of  the  New  Church  of 
Scotland  ; and  it  will  be  noticeable  that  the  majority  of  these  have  relation 
to  the  provision  of  a competency  for  the  Reformed  clergy,  interwoven 
with  the  claims  of  the  Crown  and  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles.  One-third 
of  all  the  old  benefices  was  uplifted  by  the  Crown,  and  is  dealt  with  in 
the  Book  of  Assumptions  (1561),  and  22  vols.  of  Accounts  of  the  Collectors. 
The  remaining  two-thirds  was  suffered  to  be  retained  by  the  old  possessors 
for  life,  and  thereafter  conferred  sometimes  on  the  ministry,  more  often 
on  laymen.  Out  of  the  thirds  a stipend  was  allotted  to  the  Reformed 
clergy,  and  a Register  kept  of  the  assignation  and  modification  thereof, 
with  another  Register  relative  to  the  surplus  devoted  to  other  purposes. 
When  benefices  fell  vacant,  or  in  the  case  of  new  erections,  these  were 
recorded  in  a Register  of  Presentations  to  Benefices,  which  is  carried  on 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  In  1587  the  old  Church  lands  were  annexed 
to  the  Crown,  and  in  connection  therewith  Registers  of  Feu-Charters 
previously  granted  were  made  up,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Register  House. 
Apart  from  the  main  purpose  of  these  Registers,  which  is  purely  financial, 
they  contain  a wealth  of  information  about  particular  chapels  and  churches, 
often  enabling  the  enquirer  to  ascertain  with  some  certainty  the  location 
of  some  old  structure  of  which  all  vestige  has  long  since  disappeared. 
“ The  stipends  ” (to  quote  Dr.  M.  Thomson)  “ provided  for  the  Protestant 
clergy  out  of  a fraction  of  the  thirds  of  the  lesser  benefices  of  the  old 
Church  were  apt  to  fall  below  the  living  wage  ” ; and  only  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Court  of  Teinds  was  this  evil  diminished.  This  gave  rise 
to  a very  extensive  collection  of  Records,  the  mere  enumeration  of  which 
would  take  too  much  space.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  Record  Office,  others 
in  the  Teind  Office  ; they  embrace  Minutes  of  the  Commissioners,  Records 
of  the  Annuity  reserved  to  the  Crown,  Decreets  about  augmentation  of 
stipend,  valuation  and  sale  of  teinds,  erection  and  disjunction  of  parishes, 
transportation  of  churches,  records  of  fiars’  prices,  and  many  other  matters. 
There  is  a lot  of  material  for  local  history  in  this  group  of  records.  A 
great  deal  more  would  have  been  available,  had  the  ravages  of  fire  not 
accounted  for  considerable  depletion  of  the  older  portion  of  the  Teind 
Registers. 

3.  Second  Reformation.  For  the  ensuing  period,  that  of  the  Second 
Reformation  and  all  the  political  upheaval  that  ensued,  the  student  will 
require  to  have  greater  recourse  to  printed  sources.  The  manuscript 
material  is  somewhat  scanty  ; apart  from  the  Register  of  Privy  Council, 
some  Commonwealth  fragments,  supplementary  Parliamentary  Papers, 
a few  copies  of  the  National  Covenant,  and  miscellaneous  State  Papers 
(one  bundle  of  which  has  reference  to  the  transfer  from  the  Isle  of  Bass 
into  the  Protector’s  hands,  in  1652,  of  the  records  of  General  Assembly), 
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there  is  little  in  the  Record  Office  to  call  for  attention.  Dr.  Burns,  in 
his  Benefice  Lectures,  gives  a graphic  account  of  the  tragic  disappearance 
of  important  Church  Records  from  that  date  onwards  ; and  a perusal 
of  that  volume  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  a salutary  effect  on  any  who  are  apt 
to  regard  the  preservation  of  record  with  an  indifferent  or  haphazard  eye. 

4.  Restoration  to  Revolution.  With  the  coming  of  the  Restora- 
tion, however,  and  the  opening  of  the  period  especially  associated  with  the 
Covenanting  cause,  certain  additional  records  call  for  particular  mention. 
The  Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  if  fruitful  for  earlier  periods,  is  rich 
and  indispensable  for  this  epoch  of  the  Church’s  history.  Wodrow,  the 
historian,  drew  largely  from  its  treasures,  and  to  some  extent  also  from 
that  other  collection  of  record  already  alluded  to,  namely  the  Records 
of  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  Now  that  these  have  been  lodged  in  the  custody 
of  the  Keeper  of  Registers  and  Records,  there  need  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  made  available  for  public  inspection,  many  further 
discoveries  will  be  forthcoming  regarding  the  policy  of  the  time,  and  the 
fortunes  and  fate  of  individual  participants  in  the  struggle  for  Scotland’s 
emancipation.  They  include  the  trials  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Pentland  Rising.  Ancillary  to  these  are  the  Records  of  Imprisonment  in 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  (Scott’s  " Heart  of  Midlothian  ”),  which  date 
from  1654.  From  1661  also  there  are  numerous  samples  of  Oaths  of 
allegiance,  abjuration,  etc.,  with  subscribed  copies  of  the  “ Test  ” forced 
from  time  to  time  upon  an  unwilling  populace.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  the  Criminal  Records  (Justiciary)  also  deal  with  numerous  cases  of 
that  odious  and  misguided  feature  of  the  times,  the  persecution  of  so-called 
witches.  These  cases,  in  whatever  record  they  are  found,  make  tragic 
reading  indeed,  and  illustrate  a zeal  which  was  certainly  not  according 
to  knowledge,  and  a callous  credulity  which  is  altogether  beyond  behef. 

When  the  Episcopal  curates  were  in  the  ascendant,  many  lists  of 
recalcitrant  parishioners  were  called  for  at  their  hands  ; and  besides  those 
contained  in  the  Privy  Council  Register,  there  are  several  dated  in  1684 
relating  to  Wigtownshire,  which  have  been  printed  for  the  Scottish  Record 
Society,  and  of  which  a photographic  facsimile  is  preserved  in  the  Register 
House. 

Another  class  of  records  which  now  comes  prominently  into  view  is 
that  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  Vacant  Stipends.  By  an  Act  of  1661 
these  were  to  be  applied  towards  reparation  of  losses  sustained  by  loyalist 
ministers  ; i.e.  who  had  suffered  during  the  Commonwealth.  In  1685 
another  Act  enjoined  that  this  fund  should  be  applied  for  support  of  the 
Universities,  for  repair  and  erection  of  bridges,  for  sustenance  of  the  poor, 
and  in  other  ways. 

5.  Post-Revolution  Period.  With  the  advent  of  the  Revolution,  in 
1688,  there  is  a reversal  of  conditions,  which  is  amply  reflected  in  the 
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records  that  now  enter  the  field.  The  Episcopal  clergy  were  now  the 
clamorous  party,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  and  besought  help  from 
the  Vacant  Stipends  and  other  funds.  The  Rents  of  the  Bishoprics  were 
resumed  by  the  Crown,  and  for  the  next  century  and  a half  there  are 
many  rolls  and  accounts  dealing  with  these  funds  and  their  application. 
Oaths  of  a different  nature  were  now  being  subscribed,  and  it  is  with  the 
coming  of  William  III  that  an  oath  to  maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  Scottish  Church  is  placed  before  the  reigning  sovereign  at  his  or 
her  accession  to  the  British  throne,  to  be  signed  in  presence  of  members 
of  the  Privy  Council.  All  such  oaths  are  preserved  in  the  Register  House, 
and  are  exhibited  to  visitors.  The  loyalty  of  the  clergy  was  also  put  to 
the  test,  after  the  dethroned  monarch’s  ineffective  efforts  at  Killiecrankie 
and  elsewhere  ; there  is  a portfolio  of  Bonds  subscribed  by  ministers 
promising  to  pray  for  William  and  Mary.  Let  it  be  remembered  here  that 
the  Register  of  Privy  Council  from  1690  to  its  termination  in  1706  is  still 
in  MS.  and  unedited  ; it  requires  to  be  examined  volume  by  volume, 
there  being  no  index  to  its  contents.  Marginal  rubrics  may  afford  some 
guidance. 

6.  XVIIItk  Century.  The  chief  classes  of  record  for  the  XVIIIth 
century,  apart  from  those  already  mentioned  that  may  be  applicable  to 
that  period  as  well  as  to  periods  preceding,  arise  from  what  must  at  the 
time  have  seemed  an  unpropitious  source.  The  saying  runs  that  it  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good  ; and  resulting  from  the  various  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  dethroned  Stewarts  to  regain  their  lost  dominion,  the 
opening  up  and  development  of  the  Highlands  became  a dominant  objec- 
tive. In  this  scheme  of  things  the  Church  took  an  active  part ; deriving 
assistance  financially  from  various  funds,  but  largely  from  the  fund 
which  accrued  to  the  Government  from  the  estates  throughout  Scotland 
that  were  forfeited  from  landowners  of  Jacobite  persuasion.  A room  in 
the  Register  House  is  filled  with  volumes  and  portfolios  dealing  with  the 
management  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose  ; and  among  the  many  avenues  traversed  by  the  funds 
for  the  common  weal  of  the  country,  are  those  provided  for  the  erection 
of  churches  and  establishment  of  parochial  schools.  The  revenues  of  the 
bishopric  of  Dunkeld  were  also  applied  for  behoof  of  Highland  schools, 
from  1732  onwards.  The  General  Assembly  received  reports  in  1760  from 
the  clergy  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  one  of  these  gives  statistics 
regarding  the  population. 

It  is  now  also  that  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge contributes  by  its  activities  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  ; 
and  all  its  records  have  now  been  transmitted  to  the  Register  House. 
They  consist  of  Reports  and  Accounts,  dating  from  1709,  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  Highland  areas,  distribution  of  Bibles 
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and  Christian  literature.  Some  reports  give  lucid,  not  to  say  lurid,  details 
of  Roman  Catholic  activities  in  the  Western  districts  of  the  Highlands, 
and  allusions  to  the  persistence  of  pagan  customs.  They  also  contain 
statistics  of  the  relative  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  population  in 
various  parishes,  and  the  progress  of  Christian  education.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  this  Society  sent  out  its  own  missionaries  to  the  American 
Colonies,  and  David  Brainerd  and  others  to  the  American  Indians. 

Finally,  it  is  during  the  XVIIIth  century  that  the  Heritors’  Records 
come  into  being  ; many  of  these  records  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Register  House,  and  many  more  have  still  to  be  sent  thither.  They  relate, 
of  course,  to  the  maintenance  of  church  and  manse,  provision  of  a glebe, 
and  in  former  times  deal  with  education  and  poor  relief. 


Ill 

By  this  policy  of  centralisation,  which  is  steadily  gaining  favour, 
students  are  provided  with  a great  quantity  of  material  hitherto  scattered 
and  to  a large  extent  inaccessible  ; and  a few  remarks  may  fittingly  be 
made  on  that  subject.  For  with  the  enumeration  of  all  the  record  material 
hitherto  mentioned  the  catalogue  of  sources  from  which  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history  may  derive  information  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
No  inconsiderable  amount  of  local  record  has  found  its  way  from  time  to 
time  to  the  General  Register  House  ; and  among  the  volumes  thus 
procured,  are  some  dealing  with  proceedings  in  the  Bishop’s  Court  of 
Orkney,  some  about  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  and  other  episcopal 
jurisdictions.  There  has  been  also  a vast  accession  of  documents  from 
the  archives  of  important  Scottish  families,  together  with  collections 
made  by  antiquaries  and  generously  gifted  for  the  public  benefit.  In  the 
Breadalbane  Collection  there  are  many  papers  relating  to  provisions  for 
the  clergy  in  parishes  around  Loch  Tay,  and  parts  of  Argyllshire  ; papers 
illustrative  of  the  exercise  of  patronage  ; and  so  on.  Papers  and  charters 
from  Newbattle  Abbey  illustrate  the  activities  of  the  monks  in  working 
of  coal  and  salt,  and  contain  mention  as  far  back  as  1171  of  one  Abram, 
a moneylender.  Other  collections  are  enumerated  in  the  author’s 
pamphlet  on  the  Scottish  Records.  There  are  many  papers  relating 
to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Orkney. 

In  the  custody  of  the  Registrar  General  are  now  placed  all  the  Old 
Parochial  Registers  of  Baptisms,  Proclamation  of  Banns,  and  Burials. 
These  were  centralised  in  terms  of  an  Act  of  1854,  are  accessible  to 
the  public  on  payment  of  fees.  Besides  the  vital  statistics — as  the 
term  goes — which  they  contain,  many  of  them  are  intermixed  with 
disciplinary  matter,  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Kirk  Session,  and  various 
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accounts.  They  were  largely  kept  by  the  session  clerk,  who  was  often 
precentor  and  schoolmaster  as  well.  Sometimes,  however,  they  appear 
to  be  mere  jottings  made  by  the  minister  on  his  parochial  visitations.  I 
make  mention  of  these  simply  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  far  vaster 
collection  of  Kirk-Session  Records  that  are  still  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Parish  Clergy.  Any  who  have  seen  samples  of  these  in  print  do  not  require 
to  be  told  that  they  are  one  of  the  richest  mines  of  information  about 
social  life  in  town  and  country,  persistence  of  old  local  customs  and  dialect, 
and  the  observance,  or  otherwise,  of  the  Sabbath.  The  idiosyncrasies 
of  ministers  are  revealed — one  who  treated  his  members  of  session  to  a 
feast  of  “ mincht  pies  ''  ; likewise  those  of  the  Kirk-session  itself,  whose 
provocative  action  moved  the  keeper  of  a baptismal  register  in  Aberdeen 
to  write  thus  in  his  book  : "No  birth  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
Session  ” ! Caustic  wit  finds  a place  in  the  pages  of  such  registers.  Debased 
coin  was  no  rarity  in  the  collection  plate,  and  one  session  finding  itself 
questionably  enriched  by  over  £5  worth,  appointed  all  such  coin  to  be 
sold  to  some  goldsmith,  " considering  that  giving  these  to  the  poor  or 
to  anyone  for  exchange  would  be  a mean  of  augmenting  our  collection 
on  Sabbath  days,”  viz.  getting  them  all  back  again  ! Gifts  to  passing 
wayfarers  were  duly  noted — " Given  to  an  antediluvian  elder  10/-.” 
As  I have  said,  many  such  registers  or  portions  thereof  are  in  print  ; but 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  very  many  more,  illustrating  Church  life  in 
every  district  of  Scotland. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Presbytery  Records.  The  late  Dr.  Gunn,  of 
Peebles,  utilised  these  for  his  series  of  “ Books  of  the  Church  ” — some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  volumes  relating  to  most  of  the  Peeblesshire  parishes  ; 
and  Dr.  Mair  published  a large  part  of  the  Presbytery  Record  of  Ellon, 
while  other  records  of  a similar  kind  have  been  issued  for  the  Abbotsford 
and  the  Spalding  Clubs.  I daresay  Synodal  Records  may  also  come  to  be 
printed  some  day.  Such  as  are  already  published  seem  to  relate  mostly 
to  Diocesan  Synods  of  the  Episcopal  Church  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
XVIIth  century — Dunblane,  Moray,  Orkney,  etc.  There  is  one  also  of 
the  Synod  of  Fife  in  the  Abbotsford  Club  Publications,  partly  diocesan. 

Of  the  Records  of  Dissenting  Churches  I can  say  little  here.  Many 
are  no  doubt  still  carefully  preserved,  and  have  been  to  some  extent 
utilised  by  Dr.  Small  in  his  History  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregations, 
Rev.  David  Scott  in  his  History  of  the  Secession  Church,  Dr.  William  Ewing 
in  his  Annals  of  the  Free  Church,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Couper’s  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  Among  local  records  and  family  archives 
there  may  be  much  material  worth  sifting  out  about  these  denominations. 

I know  that  in  the  Breadalbane  Collection  already  referred  to  there  are 
many  papers  relating  to  the  erection  of  churches  in  Perthshire  and 
Argyllshire  after  the  Disruption  of  1843.  There  are  also  in  the  Register 
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House  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Religious  Instruction  in 
Scotland,  1835. 


IV 

Now  a final  word  of  friendly  counsel,  if  it  may  be  permitted.  Public 
and  national  records.  State  papers,  etc.,  have  been  known  to  go  so  far 
astray  as  to  be  lost  to  posterity  ; readers  of  my  pamphlet  on  the  Scottish 
Records  will  remember  instances.  The  same  may  be  told  of  records 
belonging  to  the  Church  ; and  Dr.  Burns  gives  full  particulars.  Take 
also  such  comments  as  the  following.  Introducing  a selection  of  entries 
from  the  kirk-session  of  Kinghorn,  the  writer  points  out  that  the  two 
manuscript  volumes  in  question  were  found  in  a greengrocer’s  shop, 
ready  to  be  used  as  wrapping  paper  for  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  minister 
of  a Dumfriesshire  parish  speaks  of  the  “ fortunate  discovery  of  an  old 
K.S.  record.”  In  1837  the  editor  of  the  Presbytery  Record  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Cupar  in  the  Abbotsford  Club  Publications  wrote  : “It  may  be 
remarked  that  many  of  the  old  Church  registers  have  been  either  lost 
or  destroyed,  and  those  that  still  remain  have  been  too  long  allowed  to 
lie  in  obscurity,  subject  to  almost  certain  destruction  from  the  careless 
manner  in  which  they  are  preserved,  being  in  many  instances  unbound, 
stained  with  damp,  torn,  or  otherwise  materially  injured.  It  is  certainly 
matter  of  regret  that  they  should  remain  in  this  state,  and  it  would  be  a 
national  benefit  were  an  act  passed  for  the  transmission  of  the  more 
ancient  volumes  to  some  public  repository.”  WeU,  such  an  act  has  now 
been  passed,  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  General  Assembly,  by  its  deliver- 
ance in  1932,  approved  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Benefice  Registers  and  Church  Records,  and  enjoined  all  records  of  Kirk 
Session,  Presbytery  and  Synod  prior  to  1800  to  be  transferred  to  the  strong 
room  provided  in  the  Tolbooth  Church,  in  the  old  Assembly  Hall,  and 
placed  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  Librarian  there.  I imderstand 
that  up  to  now  the  response  to  this  enactment  has  been  very  tardy  and 
unsatisfactory.  Might  I invoke  the  sympathy  and  active  aid  of  such  a 
Society  as  this  in  support  of  such  a salutary  measure. 

If  any  one  contemplates  the  writing  of  a Parish  History,  he  will 
generally  desire  to  investigate  the  story  of  famihes  of  note  in  the  parish, 
the  development  of  trade  and  manufacture,  statistics  of  population,  etc. 
In  this  case  a very  much  greater  selection  of  record  material  than  is  dealt 
with  in  this  paper  is  available  for  his  inspection.  In  any  case,  be  his 
research  restricted  or  extensive,  he  will  be  well  advised  to  consult  the 
original  sources  for  himself,  and  save  much  adverse  criticism  {cave  the 
shades  of  Dr.  Hay  Fleming).  At  the  same  time  he  may  find  certain 
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obstacles  in  his  path,  which  he  would  fain  have  removed  ; such  as  the 
strange  hieroglyphics  which  passed  for  writing  in  the  olden  time,  words 
of  uncouth  form  and  meaning,  not  to  speak  of  Latin  that  is  by  no  means 
classical.  That  is  where  consultation  with  record  experts  may  be  of 
value  ; and  I can  assure  him  that  in  his  researches  at  the  Record  Office 
(Historical  Department)  he  will  obtain  every  assistance  from  its  officials, 
both  in  the  choice  of  material  and  in  the  perusal  of  it.  Let  me  reiterate 
that  there  are  Records  of  a general  nature  whose  contents  are  but  super- 
ficially explored  as  yet,  owing  to  the  fact  that  indexes  are  not  available  ; 
and  I would  again  invite  the  reader’s  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  the 
promotion  of  any  measures  for  an  increase  of  staff  and  provision  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  overtake  work  of  so  essential  a nature  on  behalf  of 
historical  students. 


